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“THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN 
IN THE OLYMPIC GAMES 


HE Negro, frequently alluded to as “the white man’s bur. 

den,” carried on strong arms and legs the balance of athletic 

power in the 1952 Olympic Games. In the unofficial contest 
between the “Free World of the West” and Soviet Russia, the 
“burden” pulled the “superior race” to victory. Without the points 
contributed by Negroes, Soviet Russia would have been an easy 
winner in terms of the unofficial system of scoring. 

The Olympic Games demonstrated the worth of Negroes as 
true Americans. They are a people who come through “when the 
chips are down.” They have always made their contributions to 
meet our country’s needs. 

It is time for those who consider the Negro as a “burden,” or 
as a negligible factor in the affairs of our nation, to consider the 
cost of “killing the goose that lays the golden eggs.” To the extent 
that injustice is done the Negro, to that very same extent is Amer- 
ica’s margin of greatness impaired. 

Negroes who stood on the winner’s stand at Helsinki were the 
best men in the world in their line. They must indeed reflect the 
greatness of their race. Can America ignore this potential of great- 
ness? The record of the achievement of Negroes in the 1952 
Olympic Games should be studied and preserved. 

NEGRO ATHLETES SCORING IN OLYMPIC GAMES 


— 


Name, and Country Event Place Time, Dist., Hgt. Pts. 


United States: 
Andy Stanfield 
Harrison Dillard _____. 
Mal Whitfield 


200 Meters 
110 Met. Hur. 
800 Meters 
Brd. Jump 
400 Meters 


**20.7 secs. 
*13.7 secs. 
**1:49.2 secs. 
24 Ft., 10.3 in. 
40.1 secs. 


First 

First 

First 

First 

Relay Team First 
and Dillard) 

Women’s Relay Team 

Mae Faggs, Catherine 

Hardy, Barbara Jones) 

John Davis 

Nate Brooks 

Charlie Adkins 

Floyd Patterson 

NORVEL LEE (Awarded 
trophy as most perfect 
Olympic boxer) 

Ed Sanders 

Meredith Gourdine 

Bill Miller ___. 

Relay Team (Whitfield 
and Ollie Matson) 

Milton Campbell 

James Bradford 

Jim Gathers 

Ollie Matson 


Negroes for U.S.A.: 
Total Individual 
On Relay Teams 
Total Participated in 
(Continued on page 18) 


400 Meters First *45.9 secs. 


First 
Champion 
Champion 
Champion 
Champion 


Hwt. Wet. Lifting 
Fly Wet. Boxing 
Lgt. Welter. Wet. 
Middle Wet. 
Lgt. Hwt. 


*1,012 Ibs. 


Heavywst. Champion 
Brd. Jump 
Javelin 


1600 Meters 


6,975 Pts. 


Hwt. Wet. Lifting 1,006.5 Ibs. 
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THE FOUR 


By Cornevia REID JONES 


ROOKS SISTERS 


1951 FAMILY REUNION AT THE HOME OF MR. AND MRS. HOLLIS BURKE. 


In Gates County, North Carolina, 
there lived a white woman named 
Sally Rooks who bore four daugh- 
ters by her father’s slave. By writ- 
ten and verbal record he was de- 
scribed as a black man of exceeding 
height and large stature whose 
name was Jacob Brady. Their first 
daughter, Polly Rooks, was born in 
1799 and died in 1881. After Polly, 
came the three other sisters, Judith, 
Sally and Peggy Rooks. Their 
probable birth dates were 1801, 
1803, and 1805. 

Polly Rooks, oldest of the four 
sisters, married David Rooks (1795- 
1850), a carpenter and cooper. 
They had six children whose names 
were Joseph, Mary, Joanna, Nancy, 
John and James. Two of these chil- 
dren, James (1829-1906), a black- 
smith, and John (1836-1910), a 
carpenter, married the two Burke 
sisters, Elizabeth (1837-1900) wan 
Cassandra (1840-1907). 

Nancy Rooks, daughter of David 
and Polly, married William Burke 
(1820-1886) and with her infant 
child, died in childbirth. Then this 
same William Burke, incidentally 
the uncle of Elizabeth and Cassan- 
dra, married his deceased wife’s 
sister, Joanna Rooks. This union, 


with the eleven children born of it, 
was the beginning of the Burke 
branch of the family. 

Mary Rooks, another daughter of 
David and Polly married Thomas 
Butler, blacksmith and partner of 
Mary’s brother, James. Joseph 
Rooks, also son of David and Polly 
Rooks, married Harriet Cuff. They 
had four daughters, two of whom 
married the half-brothers of the 
above mentioned Thomas Butler. 
These three half-brothers, Thomas, 
David and Patrick Butler, began 
the Butler branch of the family. 

All branches of the Rooks family 
lived in Gates County, North Caro- 
lina, which was carved from three 
surrounding counties in 1788 in 
order that the people of that sec- 
tion could attend a new and nearer 
court house without crossing the 
swollen Chowan river in rough and 
‘“boisterous’’ wintry weather. 

As free men and women, the 
members of this group were sub- 
jected to heavy taxes. unfair codes, 
customs and laws. It became obli- 
gatory, not only to farm industri- 
ously with wife and children, but 
also to work at some trade. 

In this group, were spinners, 


weavers and dyers, seamstresses, 


carpenters and coopers, blacksmiths 
and wheelrights, brickmasons and 
plasterers, distillers of whiskey and 
brandy, saloon keepers, Innkeepers, 
loggers, seine fishers, shoemakers 
and cabinetmakers. 

Judith Rooks, the second of the 
four sisters, married Micajah Reid 
( ?-1838), a blacksmith and member 
of the Militia or Grand Muster in 
which he played in the fife and 
Drum Corp. Micajah Reid origi- 
nally came from the southern most 
part of Nansemond County, Vir- 
ginia, which was adjoining to the 
county of Gates in North Carolina. 

In 1812 a law was passed to ex- 
clude from the Militia all Negroes 
except those used as musicians. In 
Gates County, the sentiment gradu- 
ally prevailed whereby even musi- 
cians of Negro heritage were no 
longer desired. By word of mouth 
comes the description of Micajah’s 
feelings and attitude on being 
asked to refrain from participating 
in all the excitement of Muster Day 
—that day when poor whites from 
the most isolated dirt-floor log eab- 
ins as well as the few pampered 
slave owners living in rural self-in- 
dulgence on the main road econ- 
verged on that fighting, eye-ball- 
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JOANNA ROOKS BURKE (MRS. WM. 
BURKE), GATES COUNTY, NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


gouging, whiskey drinking, hetero- 
geneous throng, to hear the lusty 
orders of officers being executed by 
their soldiers in drill. 

Micajah was deeply hurt on be- 
ing asked to give up this phase of 
his citizenship. He said, ‘‘If I have 
to give up my place in the Muster, 
there’s little need to ask me to 
fight. Nor shall one son of mine 
fight either.’’ 

However his grand and great 
grand children have served their 
country during World War I and 
II and the Korean War. 

This same Micajah Reid had 
lived in or near sommerton, Vir- 
ginia in Nansemand County. Som- 
merton was quite a trading place. 
The Sommerton road was the main 
route used at that time to enter 
North Carolina from Virginia. 
George Fox, the circuit-riding, 
Quaker minister, had used this 
road as he preached in and around 
these two states. William Byrd 
also used a part of this route when 
he surveved the North Carolina- 
Virginia dividing line. At any rate, 
Micajah Reid either walked or rode 
down Sommerton road when he 
went to Gates County, North Caro- 
lina. There in 1818 he built a home 
for his wife. Judith Rooks Reid. 
and their Children. 

North Carolina was known for 


MARY ROOKS BUTLER, GATES CO. 


its mild treatment of Negroes— 
slave or free. Slaves from South 
Carolina and Virginia sought ref- 
uge in the dangerous and mysteri- 
ous Dismal Swamp as did the Loy- 
alists. The English, Seotch-Irish, 
Moravians and other whites over- 
flowed from Virginia to the lonely 
virgin soil of North Carolina. 
William Byrd, in 1730, when sur- 
veying the North Carolina-Virginia 
dividing line, said, on entering the 
section now called Gates County, 
‘*A good many inhabitants the ex- 
pedition priest married a few peo- 
ple and baptised many children. 
... The early people were for the 
most part very idle. They had 
adopted the Indian custom of let- 
ting the women do all the work in 
the fields while the men sat around 
and smoked. The people lived in 
log huts and showed no signs of 
being discontented with their lot. 
Their onlv ambition was not to live 
in Virginia. To live in North Caro- 
lina meant less and often no tax.”’ 
This may have been true at that 
time for some people. but by 1799 
when Pollv Rooks was born. neither 
she nor the other three Rooks sis- 
ters, their husbands nor children 
could ever afford to live in idleness. 
The men raised the wool, flax and 
cotton. The women spun, dyed, 
wove and sewed the clothes. The 
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JAMES (JIM) ROOKS, GATES CO. 


men raised the large crops. The 
women and children cared for vege- 
table, herb and flower gardens. 

The children not only chopped in 
the fields and gardens, but they 
also took their turns at the looms. 
The boys did basket weaving and 
rug making, then sold them for 
pocket money in case the money 
could be spared. The girls pickled, 
salted, preserved and learned the 
duties of keeping house. 

The men and boys went sein-fish- 
ing in the Chowan river and 
brought home barrels of fish to be 
salted for the winter breakfasts. 
They also raised rice in the marshes 
of the Chowan River which in some 
instances bordered the back or sides 
of their property. 

Each family’s property had its 
private burying ground. The re- 
mains of Micajah and Judith Rooks 
lie in the old family cemetery. 
Their great-granddaughter, Hazel 
Reid Lock, now lives there with her 
husband, William I. Lock, their 
children, her mother and brother. 

Three of Micajah and Judith’s 
children lived to marry. They were 
Asbury, William and Marv Reid. 
Asbury Reid (1827-1901), farmer, 
Justice of the Peace by popular 
vote and Republican politician, 
married Clara Ann Greene. one of 
a large family in Gates County. 
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WILLIAM BURKE, GATES CO. 


Some of the other Greenes married 
Butlers and Burkes thereby causing 
a very complicated relationship of 
cousins. 

Micajah and Judith Rooks Reid’s 
other son became a minister. He 
was William Reid, and he married, 
preached and lived in Murfrees- 
boro, North Carolina with his wife 
and large family. William Reid’s 
sister, Mary Reid, married William 
Jones, a painter of Murfreesboro. 
They also lived in Murfreesboro 
and reared ten children. Two of 
their daughters married back into 
the Burke family. 

The third Rooks sister, Sally, 
married Jet Martin. They had sev- 
eral children, and one of their 
granddaughters Sarah Martin, 
married Alonzo Greene, shoemaker, 
Post Master, and Innkeeper. Alonzo 
Greene and his wife, Sarah Martin 
Greene, had one daughter named 
Texanna Greene Minter, and she is 
the only known living descendant 
of the Martin branch of the family. 
Mrs. Minter’s daughter, Eva, mar- 
ried back into the Butler-Greene 
branch of the family. 

The fourth Rooks sister was Peg- 
gy Rooks, and she married Daniel 
Turner. Their son, Rooks Turner, 
was an early Howard graduate and 
served at one time as principal of 
Elizabeth City State College in 
Elizabeth City, North Carolina. 
There are Turners from this branch 


wonderful educational opportuni- 


CASSANDRA BURKE ROOKS (MRS. 
JOHN ROOKS), GATES CO. 


still living, but contact has been 
made with only one, and he is Dr. 
Lorenzo Dow Turner, Professor of 
English at Roosevelt College, Chi- 
eago, Illinois. He has written a 
book called, ‘‘Africanisms in the 
Gullah Dialect.’’ It was published 
by the University of Chicago; Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

The Butler, Burke Greene, 
Jones, Reid and Rooks branches 
meet each summer in Gates County 
for a family reunion. Fifty mem- 
bers of this combined group have 
attended Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Virginia. The two mem- 
bers now attending Hampton are 
Doris James of the Butler-Greene 
branch and Duke Harrison of the 
Reid-Reid branch. The first to at- 
tend Hampton was Charles A. 
Greene who finished in the class of 
1875. 

Many others attended and grad- 
uated from Waters Training School 
or the old Winton Academy in 
Winton, North Carolina. The vari- 
ous members attended a wide range 
of universities—from the Univer- 
sity of Washington in Seattle to 
Sargent in Boston, Massachusetts 
and from the Atlanta School of So- 
cial Work in Atlanta, Georgia to 
the University of Chicago. 

Individuals in the group began 
to leave Gates County when Hamp- 
ton Institute spread the news of the 


ELIZABETH BURKE ROOKS 


(MRS. 
JAMES ROOKS), GATES CO. 


ties available there. About this 
same time work had become scarce 
for the large number of mechanics 
now trained in the group. As a re- 
sult of this scarcity, whole family 
units moved to other counties, 
states and sections of the United 
States. The rise of the white arti- 
san and mechanic pushed these 
families from their old homes in 
Gates County and scattered them 
up and down the Atlantic Sea 
Coast towns and cities. There are 
now small family units in Maine, 
New Orleans, Chicago, Detroit, 
Utah and California. 

Some of the Rooks members are 
James Carroll Rooks, Camden, New 
Jersey School Principal; Ruth 
Rooks Chisholm, Jersey City, New 
Jersey, Registered Nurse; Rev. 
Shelby Rooks of St. James Presby- 
terian Church. New York City; 
Lucy Rooks Hall, who with her hus- 
band Sherman Hall, operates a 
cleaning and pressing business in 
Ahoskie, North Carolina and Mr. 
David Rooks, who at eighty-five 
still works at his blacksmith shop 
every day in Gates County. 

From the Butler branch comes 
Ulysses S. Butler and Samuel Hare 
who are both landowners and suc- 
cessful farmers in Holland, Vir- 
ginia; the late William Pollard of 
Portsmouth, Virginia, Superintend- 
ent of the Norfolk Division of the 
Richmond Beneficial Life Insur- 
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ance Company; Walter Butler, 
New York City Postal Service and 
Julius Butler, New York Broker- 
age Firm Clerk. 

From the Burke branch come Dr. 
Elihu D. Burke, Physician and 
staff member of the Norfolk Com- 
munity Hospital, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia; Erma Burke Upshur, re- 
tired teacher of the Philadelphia 
school system; Mrs. Madeline Reid 
Broaddus of Trenton, New Jersey, 
former Philadelphia Department 
of Welfare Social Worker; Cora 
Reid, McKerrow owner and man- 
ager of Reid’s Modern Funeral 
Home in Boston, Massachusetts; 
Josephus Burke Judkins, Funeral 
Director of Judkins Colonial Fu- 
neral Home, Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey; Spurgeon Burke, Manager of 
Carver and Slowe Halls in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and Beulah Burke, 
Executive Housekeeper of Lucy 
Slowe Hall, Washington, D. C. 

From the Greene branches were 
the late Charles A. Greene, Head 
of the Agriculture Department of 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama; The late Cyrus Greene, Sr.. 
Executive Secretary of the Tampa 
Urban League. Tampa, Florida; 
The late Dr. Melvin Greene of New 
York City; and also Mrs. Esther 
Greene Holloman Jenkins public 
school teacher of Greensboro, North 
Carolina and her son Dr. Leonard 
Holloman of California. 

From the Reid branch come Na- 
omi Reid Harrison, Dean of Wom- 
en at St. Paul Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Lawrenceville, Virginia; Al- 
bert T. Reid of the University of 
Chicago is the recipient of a medi- 
cal research fellowship granted by 
the Public Health Service and ree- 
ommended by the National Cancer 
Institute. He will investigate prob- 
lems of diffusion controlled reaction 
in metabolizing systems ; Mrs. Char- 
lotte Reid Rodman U. 8S. O. worker 
in Portsmouth, Virginia; Hazel 
Jennings Hagans, teacher in the 
State School for Deaf and Blind 
in Raleigh, North Carolina; Persis 
Jennings, Art teacher in the Nor- 
folk Division of Virginia State Col- 
lege, Norfolk, Virginia; Lucille 
Reid Segre’, teacher of Home Eco- 
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THE FOUR REID BROTHERS AND THEIR WIVES 
LEFT TO RIGHT, BOTTOM, MRS. JACOB REID, DECEASED; MRS. JOHN 
THOMAS REID; MRS. ALBERT O. REID, DECEASED; AND MRS. WILLIAM E. 
REID. LEFT TO RIGHT, TOP, ATTORNEY JACOB REID; REV. JOHN THOMAS 
REID, DECEASED; DR. ALBERT O. RF™D: AND DR. WILLIAM EDWARD REID, 
DECEASED. 


THE GREENE BRANCH OF THE FAMILY AT THE 1951 REUNION AT 
HOBBSVILLE, N. CAR. 
LEFT TO RIGHT: MRS. WALTER GREENE, FRANCINE SKEETER, RAYMOND 
COPELAND, LEROY LANGSTON, MRS. EDNA GREENE HALL, MRS. ULYSSEES 
BUTLER, MRS. BEULAH LANGSTON COPELAND AND MISS CARMEN HARRIS. 
FOREGROUND: NORFLEET HALL, JR. 


nomics, Dillard University, New 
Orleans, Louisiana; Marion Reid, 
publie school teacher in Baltimore, 
Maryland; Cora Mae Reid, Nurs- 
ery School Teacher, Hampton In- 
stitute, Hampton, Virginia ; Claudia 
Reid, Murfreesboro, North Caro- 
lina publie school teacher ; Thomas 
H. Reid, Sr. Portsmouth, Virginia 


Attorney ; Dr Leon Reid, Jr., Rich- 
mond, Virginia Dentist; Dr. Fer- 
gusson Reid, St. Louis, Missouri 
Physician ; Jacob L. Reid, Roanoke, 
Virginia Attorney; Dr. Albert O. 
Reid, Baltimore, Maryland Den- 
tist; Rev. Clayton Reid of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; William 
Reid, Beckley, West Virginia high 
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school principal; Edna Reid Bland, 
Newark, New Jersey Social Work- 
er; Clara Reid Willis, Public Rela- 
tions Secretary at Hampton Insti- 
tute, Hampton, Virginia; Simon 
Clester Reid, New York City letter 
earrier ; Mable Reid Jennings, Vic- 
toria, Virginia school teacher, Dr. 
Russell E. Reid, Newport News, 
Virginia Physician and Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Reid, Physician for over 
fifty years in Portsmouth, Virginia, 
who died June, 1952. 

From the Reid-Jones branch 
come Rev. R. Irving Boone of Wil- 
mington, North Carolina and Rev. 
Brodie Leroy Boone of Winsor, 
North Carolina. 

From 1799, until the present 
time, these people have met the 
problems and obstacles of a mi- 
nority group. Having stability of 
family life has no doubt increased 
their ability to face not only the 
years following the American Rev- 
olution, financial panies, displace- 
ment of mechanics and artisans, 
industrial jolts and agricultural 
erises, but also the Civil War, the 
Reconstruction, the years of politi- 
cal impotence for the Negro and 
the slow but steady cultural and 
social isolation of the Negro from 
the rest of the citizens of the 
United States. 

Contributing to their ability to 
exist under these conditions with a 
working amount of emotional and 
mental health was their Jack-of-all- 
trades dexterity and its consequent 
carry-over into other fields of en- 
deavor. 

In the good old days before Hin- 
ton R. Helper’s ‘‘The Impending 
Crisis of the South: How to Meet 
It.’’ and before its influence was 
felt, the boys and young men in 
this group learned from fathers, 
uncles and other relatives at least 
two trades and some could handle 
efficiently as many as five different 
trades. 

This group of relatives along 
with thousands of other Negroes 
remains bewildered at the unchris- 
tian attitude of many of the ma- 
jority group, especially after hav- 
ing through the decades been in- 
dustrious in labor, diligent in duty 


REID FAMILY—THREE SISTERS AND BROTHER L. TO R., LUCILE REID 
SEGRE, DR. RUSSELL E. REID, CHARLOTTE REID RODMAN AND CORNELIA 
REID JONES. 


A GROUP OF RELATIVES AT THE 1951 FAMILY REUNION. 
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toward family, state and nation 
and loyal to the good causes of so- 
ciety. 

It was only after several decades 
of political maneuvering, resulting 
in social isolation, that all Negroes 
now know that if not unwanted, 
they are—in different degrees in 
various sections of America—just 
tolerated. 

The following passage in John 
H. Franklin’s introduction to his 
most helpful book was a definite 
influence in the development of 
conclusions reached about the his- 
tory of this group. 

The passage reads: ‘‘We often 
get our cues for the present from 
the past... . If many of our prob- 
lems of racial adjustment had their 
origin in the difficult atmosphere 
of slavery, they present certain 
psychological factors that would 
have been different had they begun 
in an atmosphere of freedom, diffi- 
cult though that might have been 
immediately after the Civil War.’’ 


For further guidance in erystal- 


izing ideas in this conclusion we 
quote from the introduction of 
Gunnar Myrdal’s ‘‘An American 
Dilemma.’’ 

‘‘The American Negro problem 
is a problem in the heart of the 
American.’’ 

As the early members of this 
family group attained the age to 
realize their cultural, social and 
political isolation, they were able 
to stand up and wrestle with their 
peculiar problems as all Americans 
must with theirs. 

However, these people were a 
small minority within a larger mi- 
nority. Most of the free Negroes 
in the cities, the unassimilated In- 
dians, the poor whites and most 
Negro slaves received less attention 
and their treatment was seldom so 
benign. 

With all the wrestling done by 
this and other similar groups to 
close the cultural, social. economic 
and political gap between them- 
selves and the majority group—the 
gap is still too wide. The moral 
aspect of the problem in the hearts 
of Agnericans has only been tenta- 
tively probed. 


1951 FAMILY REUNION AT HOBBSVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
LEFT TO RIGHT: MRS. CORA SMITH, MRS. CORNELIA REID, LEONARD S. 
JONES, JR., MRS. WALTER REYNOLDS, MISS BEULAH BURKE, DR. MARGARET 

SMITH AND DR. CHARLES SMITH. 


1949 FAMILY REUNION AT MURFREESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
SEATED LEFT TO RIGHT: MRS. J. EUGENE REID, MRS. EVA MINTER BUTLER, 
RUTH BUTLER, GLORIA REID (HOLDING THOMASINE BEVERLY), MAUDE 
JONES SYKES AND MRS. CLAUDIA REID REID. STANDING LEFT TO RIGHT: 
J. EUGENE REID, DAVID BUTLER, TWO OF THE JAMES GIRLS, MRS. AMAZA 

BUTLER ARCHER AND MRS. GUSSIE BUTLER JAMES. 


COVER 


Dr. William Edward Reid of Portsmouth, Va., who died in June 
1952, was responsible for much of the information concerning “The 
Four Rooks Sisters” and their descendants. 
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PERSPECTIVE IN THE TEACHING 
OF NEGRO HISTORY 


By CuHarues J. PARKER 


Winston-Salem Teachers College, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


T the very outset, I must 
A hasten to assure you that 
the magnitude of my top- 

ic, Perspective in the Teaching of 
Negro History, frightens me as 
much as I have reason to believe 
that it frightens you, for what the 
status of the American Negro will 
be tomorrow, next year, or the next 
decade, I have yet to learn. I do 
not therefore, appear before you as 
a self-styled major prophet lately 
sprung up with all the answers, 
but merely as one of you who has 
given some study to an increasing- 
ly significant area of Negro life 
labelled the teaching of Negro his- 
tory. Obviously enough, the term 
‘‘Negro history’’ has been con- 
strued loosely throughout this dis- 
cussion. Strictly speaking, what 
popularly passes as Negro history 
is but a legitimate segment of 
American history in substantially 
the same sense as American history 
is a part of the total stuff of world 
history. My topic may serve, then, 
as a convenient point of departure 
to affirm that the orientation of 
this discussion will be limited pri- 
marily to the interaction between 
the American Negro and the Amer- 
ican culture of which he is a part. 
Like that of other ethnic groups, 
the history of the black man has 
changed its emphasis in response to 
the changed emphasis of the socio- 
economic-cultural emphasis of the 
times. In the very nature of things, 
much of it has stemmed from neces- 
sity or from purpose. It has been 
necessary. for example, to establish 
the fact that the Negro was a hu- 
man being made in the image of 
(iod; that he could profit by ex- 
posure to formal education; that, 
like other men, he had a right to 
live in America as a free man and 
to exercise his prerogative as a 
voter, and that today, more than 
eighty years after the advent of 


the Emancipation Proclamation, 
together with the Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
to the Constitution, there should 
be no abridgement to his right to 
full integration into American life. 

The events that characterize the 
present American scene may well 
be regarded as sign posts that di- 
rect attention to a changed and 
changing dispensation upon which 
the American people are entering, 
the impact of which is calculated 
to hasten the realization of the 
great American dream. In recent 
years, we have recognized the ad- 
vent of ‘‘block voting’’ on the part 
of Southern Negroes as a minority 
technique for achieving their ends, 
and just a few days ago this coun- 
try saw the communists make on a 
large Negro college campus a dar- 
ing but unsuccessful bid for the 
support of Negro college youth. 
Qualified Negro teachers as full- 
fledged professors in colleges and 


universities whose enrollments are | 


all-white or predominately so are 
no longer to be regarded as an 
anomaly. More and more Negroes 
are being admitted to these institu- 
tions without the embarrassment of 
a court fight. Just last year a Ne- 
gro youth broke tradition when he 
appeared in the line-up of organ- 
ized baseball in North Carolina. 
Along with the widely-discussed 
Declaration of Civil Rights of 1948 
has gone the campaign against 
Anti-Negro propaganda in stand- 
ard text books. Another significant 
trend is that books by, but not 
about Negroes, Willard Motley’s 
Knock on Any Door, for example, 
have begun to make their appear- 
ance on the bookstands. Put suc- 
cinetly, the impact of the increase 
of black faces in high places fur- 
ther attests to the coming of a new 
day with its intricate problems to 
which the study of Negro life and 


history must be geared. 


There has never been any single 
philosophy regarding the manner 
in which the Negro group should 
attack its major problems. Imme- 
diately following the Emancipa- 
tion, the prevailing conception was 
that the solution lay in the Ne- 
gro’s opportunity to vote. Follow- 
ing the franchise measures came 
Booker T. Washington with his 
program of industrial training. 
After the first World War, prevail- 
ing Negro thought swung to legal 
action, and today there is no one 
program, no one leader, and no one 
objective toward which all Negroes 
work, but rather what would ap- 
pear to be the ‘‘opportunist ap- 
proach’’—making all possible gains 
in all possible areas of American 
life. The fact that education is 
perhaps the only program in which 
the entire race has had implicit 
faith ever since the Emancipation, 
places a tremendous responsibility 
upon the teacher, and especially 
the teacher of Negro history. 


To begin with, there is need for 
a re-thinking and a re-evaluation 
of the whole concept of Negro his- 
tory. Books of Negro history by 
and large have fitted Negro life 
into an assortment of well-marked 
categories, such as education, lit- 
erature and art, the Negro church, 
and frequently, the Negro in poli- 
tics and the professions, as though 
Negroes were not part and parcel 
of the whole fabric of American 
life. It is interesting, moreover, to 
note how in their organization, text 
after text, even some of these writ- 
ten by Negroes, have followed the 
same general pattern. Areas such 
as agriculture, common labor, and 
domestic service, in which the 
masses of Negroes are still engaged, 
are touched lightly if at all. The 
story of the progress made by Ne- 
groes in agriculture and in farm 
and home ownership, along with 
the short-comings in these areas, 
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should do as much to enhance race 
pride as the research output of 
Negro Ph.D’s or the winning of 
heavyweight fistiec bouts. Gunnar 
Myrdal’s An American Dilemma, 
and John Hope Franklin’s From 
Slavery to Freedom are among the 
refreshing exceptions to the rule. 
It is now common knowledge that 
the basic facts underlying the black 
man’s participation in American 
life, far more than those of any 
other ethnic group have been mis- 
représented, minimized, or over- 
looked altogether. 

Another difficulty in the teach- 
ing of Negro history has been the 
traditional over-emphasis upon 
hero worship, all too frequently at 
the expense of the study of the 
masses that form the backbone of 
Negro life. More often than not, 
the average instructor ‘in Negro 
history will devote a considerable 
portion of the work of the course 
to a study of W. E. B. Dubois, let 
us say, to Booker T. Washington, 
to George Washington Carver, Car- 
ter G. Woodson, and Arthur Shom- 
burg as though such a small and 
specialized sampling proved any- 
thing about anything. But what is 
said about the contributions of the 
Negro masses — the average man 
and the average woman? Not much 
of anything. The facts regarding 
a successful groceryman on the 
corner, the story of a Negro fire- 
man on the railroad train who has 
established a record for his indus- 
try. his punctuality, and his spirit 
of co-operation, and the work of 
the Negro cab driver or mortician 
whose efficiency and courtesy have 
won for him the patronage of com- 
munity folk without regard to race 
or station will make worthwhile 
reading and will merit inclusion in 
any book of Negro history. If the 
records made by Negroes during 
the dark days of World War II 
have taught us nothing else, they 
have taught us that the masses of 
Negroes, not some selected group 
of Negro intellectuals, can work, 
think, fly, bleed and die on equal 
basis with other citizens of our 
American democracy. 


Likewise is there an insistent 
need for a ‘‘balanced picture’’ of 
the American Negro. Too much of 
the so-called Negro history, even 
of men like W. E. B. Dubois and 
Carter G. Woodson, continues to 
appear in the form of a series of 
‘“snecess stories,’’ sometimes relat- 
ed sometimes not. So also, as every- 
one will admit, have some of our 
own Negro writers engaged in 
wholesale substitution of propa- 
ganda for history. Such a position 
may have been defensible in the 
1870’s and the 1880’s when it was 
necessary to prove that the Negro 
was a human being like other hu- 
man beings, but not so today. The 
truth is that Negroes have been 
and still are both good and bad, 
wise and unwise, worthy and un- 
worthy ; it is, therefore, hardly the 
mark of wisdom to whitewash them 
and give them a clean bill of health 
simply because of the tragic posi- 
tion they have oceupied in Amer- 
ica. 

The extent to which courses in 
the study of Negro life and history 
can be elevated to scientific studies 
in American culture per se may be 
seen from the work in this area by 
such scholars as Dr. E. Franklin 
Frazier, Dr. Rayford Logan. Dr. 
Lawrente D. Riddick, Dr. Alain 
Locke, and Dr. John Hope Frank- 
lin. Certain of their accounts are 
concerned with the psychological 
and social factors in majority-mi- 
nority group relationships and with 
current issues in racial, sectarian 
and cultural conflict. They have 
proceeded to establish an aware- 
ness of the collected data for the 
study of Negro history throughout 
the world—the vast repositories in 
the United States. Latin America, 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

For several decades, now, there 
has been a growing difference of 
opinion, if not a controversy, be- 
tween the followers of Leopold Von 
Ranke, along with others of the so- 
called scientific school of historiog- 
raphy, and Charles A. Beard who 
has insisted steadfastly that his- 
tory should not be limited in its 
functional aspects, merely to show- 
ing what actually occurred; it 
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should be enriched through cross 
fertilization with such areas as eco- 
nomics, political science, sociology, 
and anthropology. The position 
taken by Beard and his followers 
appears especially appropriate for 
the study of Negro life and history 
in these times. The courses ought 
to require such basic knowledge of 
economies, sociology, and anthro- 
pology, and the like, as will make 
for effective living as a fully-inte- 
grated citizen in a world commu- 
ntiy. The black man’s relation to 
the labor market in both the North 
and the South, and the origin and 
the place of the Declaration of In- 
dependence in the thinking of the 
American people are items worthy 
of inclusion even in an elementary 
course of Negro history. The sci- 
entific study of history by and 
about the Negro people as an as- 
pect of American history should 
hasten the day of our complete in- 
tegration into American life. 
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Our class has been studying the 
history of slavery. Miss Worthy, 
our teacher, suggested that I serve 
as chairman. I interviewed several 
people personally, called others on 
the telephone, wrote letters to oth- 
ers, and visited. people’s houses 
trying to get information on slav- 
ery. I was interested mostly in the 
families of the students and friends 
of Kelly Miller Junior High School. 


I 


One our our social studies teach- 
ers supplied this information about 
her grandfather written by her 
father : 

‘‘My father was born a slave 
and had never been to school. He 
was a strict Christian and very de- 
termined in what he believed. He 
had learned to read the Bible fair- 
ly well and some newspapers with 
a certain amount of understand- 
ing, and he could sign his name 
fairly well. He happened to be- 
lieve, unalterably, that farming 
was the only occupation in which 
one could make an honest living, 
and therefore, he wanted his three 
sons to be farmers, and he didn’t 
see any need of a farmer having 
very much education. When I 
reached the point where I could 
figure out what a bale of cotton 
weighing 49914 pounds would 
bring at 634 cents a pound, he told 
me that I had enough education 
and didn’t need to go to school any 
more, and from then on he made 
very little effort to make it possi- 
ble for me to go any farther.’’ 

(William had made up his mind, 
however, that he wished to go to 
college. Later when a young teach- 
er moved to Forsyth, Georgia, he 
encouraged the boy in his ambi- 
tion. ) 

‘‘This young teacher approached 
my father and began to persuade 
him to help me go to Lincoln Uni- 
versity in Pennsylvania, and my 
father reluctantly consented to 
help me. Little more than a month 
before time for me to leave for col- 


A PROBLEM IN HISTORY RESEARCH 


Reprinted from ‘‘Creative Sparks,’’ An Anthology Produced by Pupils of Kelly 
Miller Junior High School, Washington, D. C., Mrs. Muriel Alexander, Principal 


lege, however, my father told me I 
couldn’t go. A year later with the 
money I had saved and ten or 
twelve dollars from my family I 
set off for the North and college.’’ 


II 


In interviewing our Principal, 
we learned some very remarkable 
facts about her family. 

On her mother’s side, her ances- 
tors were never slaves. They lived 
in King William County, Virginia, 
near Richmond. There were about 
half a million free Negroes in 
1860, before the Civil War started. 

Her father’s parents, Douglass 
and Sarah Milton, lived on the 
plantation belonging to the Halsey 
family. Admiral Halsey is a de- 
scendant of this family. The mas- 
ter’s wife, a Northern woman, was 
very liberal and often called little 
Sarah to ‘‘come have a reading 
lesson.’’ She even gave the two 
servants a real wedding, and was 
good to them in every way. 

When the War started, Douglass 
dug a hole in the center of the base- 
ment and buried all valuable sil- 
ver and china. Then he covered 
the hole with a carpet. 

The mistress would send Sarah 
down the hill to put her ear to the 
ground and listen for the ap- 
proaching soldiers. From 1861 to 
1865 this was the style in radar! 
When the soldiers came, they 
smashed up everything in sight, 
and left just enough to eat. 

When the War ended in 1865, 
and all the slaves became free men, 
Sarah and Douglass Milton decid- 
ed to stay on with their master and 
accepted wages for their work. 
When the Halseys moved away, 
their former slaves decided to move 
to Washington, D. C. As a going- 
away present the Halseys gave 
them furniture, china, and a large 
sum of money to build a home. 

Douglass got a job as head cook 
at the Ebbitt House. He built a 
small frame house on O Street, 


N.W.; later he built a large brick 
house in the 200 block of O Street, 
N.W., where he watched his chil- 
dren grow up and become sueccess- 
ful as free men. 


III 


The following story was contrib- 
uted by a friend of Kelly Miller 
Junior High School. He has re- 
quested that his identity remain 
anonymous. 

‘*Many stories of runaway slaves 
have been recorded. It was a com- 
mon practice to try to escape to 
Canda, for there the slaves would 
be safe from the possibility of be- 
ing returned to their masters. 


‘*The story related here follows 
that trend. One slave had a wife 
and about eleven children. As 
many others, he wanted his free- 
dom. One day he saw his oppor- 
tunity to escape. Taking the horses 
and wagon of his master, he loaded 
his family and meager belongings 
and started off. He came to a riv- 
er, and the wagon overturned in 
the crossing. Fortunately, no one 
was injured. 

“‘By this time his master had 
discovered his escape and followed 
him. The rigors of the trip were 
too much for the baby, so it was 
given to a friendly woman who 
wanted to help. The boy, named 
Andrew, was never seen again. The 
family sueceeded in escaping to 
Canada, where it settled down in 
a little town near Windsor, in the 
province of Ontario. Apparently 
the family changed its name, for 
the rather odd name it now bears 
is the same as that of a town lo- 
eated not too far from Windsor. 

‘‘The years passed by, and the 
older generation died. The chil- 
dren, now having children of their 
own, came to the United States 
where educational facilities were 
better. During World War IT the 
third generation of males went to 
camp. One of the grandchildren 
came in contact with another per- 

(Continued on page 22 
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ATILDA was a little girl 
M who lived not so very 

long ago. She was born 
in Louisville, Kentucky, in 1848. 
This little girl could not run and 
play as all healthy boys and girls 
of today can do. She could not 
even go to school, for she, was a 
little Slave girl and had to work 
all day long. Matilda often won- 
dered why she was a slave and 
why she could not live with her 
mother or her grandmother. In the 
evenings when her work was done, 
she would often sit on the back 
steps and talk about her condition 
to Milton, the houseboy. 


‘‘Some day, Milton,’’ she said, 
‘*T am going to look for my mother 
up North. I am going to find her 
and stay with her.’’ 

*‘But, Tillie, you can’t,’”’ an- 
swered Milton. ‘‘Our mistress 
would not let you go, and if you 
ran away the night riders would 
get you.”’ 

All of the slave children were 
afraid of the cruel men who hunt- 
ed for runaway slaves. Matilda 
was afraid of them, too, but she 
did not let her fright keep her from 
planning to go to some place where 
she could play and live like other 
children. One day, when Matilda 
had grown to be a big girl, she was 
given a severe beating by her mis- 
tress. This undeserved whipping 
made up Matilda’s mind for her. 
She decided to run away that very 
night. When night came, she wait- 
ed outside of the house for Milton 
to come by on his way to the barn. 

Soon Milton came along and 
Matilda told him what she was go- 
ing to do. 

**Come and go with me, Milton,”’ 
she begged. 

**Oh, no,’’ said Milton. ‘‘I am 
afraid we would both be caught.’’ 

The boy thought about the cruel 
slave hunters and he became so 
frightened that his teeth chattered. 


THE LITTLE GIRL WHO ALWAYS SEARCHED 
FOR THE BEST 


By Jesstre H. Roy 


He looked all around him to see 
that no one was near. Then he be- 
gan earnestly to beg Matilda not 
to run away. 

‘‘T am determined to go to- 
night,’’ said Matilda. 

‘‘If you will not go with me, 
slip into my room and bring me all 
of my things.”’ 

Milton went back into the house 
and brought all of Matilda’s few 
belongings which he had tied up 
in a small bundle. The girl took 
the bundle and set out. She walked 
seven miles to her older sister El- 
len’s cabin, but Ellen would not let 
her stay there because she was 
afraid of the slave hunters. 

**Go back! Go back!’’ she plead- 
ed, but Matilda would not go back. 
Instead, she took Ellen’s son with 
her and trudged five more miles 
through the dark woods to the 
cabin of another slave and friend, 
an old woman who was called Aunt 
Doshy. Aunt Doshy would not 
keep the girl either; so she and her 
companion walked five more miles 
to the cabin of Binie Bedden. 
Here she stayed for four weeks, 
hiding from the slave hunters, and 
coming down from the cabin loft 
only at night to eat. 

While Matilda was hiding in 
Mrs. Bedden’s cabin, President 
Lincoln set all the slaves free. The 
girl was full of joy for she no long- 
er had to keep out of sight like a 
timid wild thing. She hurried to 
Louisville to join in the freedom 
celebration; but she did not stay 
there long. Soon the young girl 
went to Dayton, Ohio, where she 
found her mother. How glad Ma- 
tilda and her mother were to see 
each other again! They were so 
happy that they cried for joy. 


Part Two 


It was not hard for Matilda to 
get acquainted with the children 
in Dayton. All the children liked 
to gather around the new girl and 
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to listen to her tell about her 
strange life. Matilda could tell 
other interesting stories, too, and 
she could tell them in such a way 
that her listeners never grew tired. 
In exchange for her entertainment 
of them, the children would tell 
her about their good times at school. 

The girl who always searched 
for the good and the beautiful in 
life, was quick to see that the 
school children were getting some- 
thing that would be of great use to 
her. She started right away, there- 
fore, to question the children about 
their school work, and before very 
long, she was able to read and 
write a little. Matilda could not go 
to school with the other children 
although she was now free and 
would have been very glad of the 
chance to go. Her family was very 
poor, and Matilda, who was a big 
girl now, had to help her mother. 
She did not stop trying to learn, 
however. Even after she was mar- 
ried and had to work hard to sup- 
port herself and little son, she 
went to night school whenever she 
could and learned as much as her 
limited time and heavy work would 
allow. 

It is not strange that the little 
son whom she worked so hard to 
educate should have grown up to 
be a great man. From his wonder- 
ful mother he learned many things 
which no one else could have taught 
him. She gave to him her own 
beautiful ideals of life and he wove 
them into his poems. 

Perhaps you have guessed by 
now that the little girl in our story 
was the mother of our best loved 
poet, Paul Lawrence Dunbar. When 
Mrs. Dunbar died in 1934, the city 
of Dayton, Ohio, paid her almost 
as great a tribute as it had paid her 
poet son several years before. 

* * * 

(You have just read your month- 

ly true story. We shall try to 
(Continued on page 17) 
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A Letter from 
William C. Handy 


Note: The delay in printing of this 
letter was due to the fact that the 
Bulletin is not published July 
through September. 


1650 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y. 
June 11, 1952. 


The Ass’n for the Study of 
Negro Life & History, 

1538 9th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR FRIENDS: 

After an absence of two weeks, 
I am now back on Broadway with 
pleasant memories of Detroit where 
I appeared in a ‘‘Cavaleade of 
Folk Musie’’ and received a Scroll 
from the Secretary of State on be- 
half of the City, and was highly 
entertained by members of the 
Florence Ames Temple No. 17, and 
Heart of Detroit Lodge No. 1014, 
[.B.P.0.E. of W. and the National 
Association of Negro Musicians 
who through Mrs. Lucille Hulbert 
and Mrs. Jerome G. Macklin spon- 
sored my appearance. I appeared 
on several Radio Stations there 
and spent a day in Windsor, Can- 
ada where I was the Guest of the 
City. 

Then on to Chicago where one 
hundred and fifty relatives and 
friends of my youth from my home 
town Florence, entertained Miss 
Logan, my granddaughter Minnie 
and me in the Dining-room of the 
Community Chureh with a pro- 
gram and tea, then to the Chez 
Paree where I was interviewed by 
Jack Eigan over a Coast-to-Coast 
Broadeast which permitted me to 
talk about our record album, ‘‘ W. 
(. Handy—Father of the Blues’’ 
released by Audio Archives Enter- 
prises, Ine., also to enjoy a good 
show. At Lincoln Center we met 
many notables at the Dinner given 
by Mrs. Florence Price, noted mu- 
sician and composer. It was my 
pleasure to address two Assemblies 
at Morgan Park High School on 
invitation of Misses Jean and Joan 
Yarber and Mrs. Kathleen B. Rig- 
by, where I met the Principal, Mr. 
MeVey, the Faculty and listened 
to a wonderful band playing my 


music, It was a*pleasure to visit 
the Accordion business of Mr. and 
Mrs. Don Noble whose hospitality 
we later enjoyed to the fullest. 


On to Birmingham where I was 
entertained by the Claybornes and 
met relatives and friends of my 
youth, then to my home town, Flor- 
ence where I took part in the Dedi- 
cation of the W. C. Handy School 
which I could not see but exam- 
ined in my own way finding it a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever. 
The platform curtain is maroon 
velvet with the letters W. C. H. in 
gold with gold fringe on the val- 
ance. The Auditorium entrance 
has fluorescent lights on each side, 
with four doors between each light. 
The large Auditorium was filled by 
members of both races with no seg- 
regation. 


At Slater High School I attend- 
ed Commencement Exercises and 
told them that I finished this school 
sixty years ago. 

You will be receiving a new edi- 
tion of ‘‘The Handy News’’ de- 
scribing more fully what I have 
tried to convey but to me this was 
the greatest two weeks vacation 
ever. 

About a month ago Miss Logan 
and I attended the opening of 
Along’’ and contracted a 
cold that required our doctor’s at- 
tention on May 31st, and were ad- 
vised to ‘‘slow down considerably,’’ 
so while taking it easy we listened 
Sunday to the 17 Gun Salute to 
Gen. Eisenhower on his return to 
America and wondered if this made 
him any happier than my Recep- 
tion at Florence. 

In the hustle and bustle after my 
return I failed to mention my visit 
to the Parker High School, Bir- 
mingham, on invitation of Miss 
Annie Elizabeth Handy and the 
hospitality extended us by Mrs. Dr. 
Brown, Mr. and Mrs. William Wise 
Handy and others whose names 
would fill another page and who 
will, I am sure, forgive me this 
omission. 

Quite naturally, they will under- 
stand what it means to be away 
from one’s business when he must 
take up the threads of demands 
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made by organizations connected 
with the music industries—world- 
wide, the sales promotion of the 
““W. C. Handy — Father of the 
Blues’’ long playing record album, 
the W. C. Handy Foundation for 
the Blind, Inc., with offers of as- 
sistance nation-wide, the prepara- 
tions for the August Convention of 
the National Association of Negro 
Musicians in New York and the 
Elks’ Convention in Atlantic City 
— no wonder my friends ask, 
**How do you do it?’’ 

Now that I think you may be 
burdened with so much about my- 
self may I sign off by wishing for 
you life’s blessings to the fullest 
extent ? 

Yours very,truly, 
W. GC. Hanpy. 


A Very Interesting 
Letter 


NORFOLK DIVISION 
VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 
Norfolk 4, Virginia 
August 12, 1952 


The Asso. for the Study of 
Negro Life & History, Inc. 
1538 Ninth Street, N.W. 
Washington 1, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN : 

We are enclosing a check in the 
amount of one hundred, six dollars 
($106.00), subscriptions for our 
Staff members as per attached list. 

Very truly yours, 
(Mrs.) EstHer I. WiLson, 

Secretary, 

Faculty Fund. 


HAVE YOU 
RENEWED YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE 
NEGRO HISTORY 
BULLETIN? 


Get a Friend 
To Subscribe 
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AFRICAN STORY TELLERS 


Africa has long been called ‘‘ The 
Land of Story Tellers.’’ Africans 
are very fine story tellers. The 
children learn the stories from their 
fathers, mothers, friends and also 
from special story tellers who go 
from place to place. 

Most African stories are about 
animals; but the animals are more 
like people than they are in some 
folk tales. The animals are so much 
like people that the African sel- 
dom speaks of the animals in his 
stories as ‘‘the dog,’’ ‘‘the eat,’’ or 
‘‘the tortoise,’’ he calls them by 
name. He says, ‘‘Monkey said,’’ 
‘*Wildeat said,’’ or ‘‘Lion said,’’ 
‘*Tortoise said,’’ ‘‘ Fox said.’’ This 
may seem a little strange, but you 
will get used to leaving off ‘‘THE’’ 
as soon as you learn to understand 
the animals like the Africans do. 
Try to imagine that you live very 
close to the animals, they are all 
around you and act like you. 

Many of the Uncle Remus stories 
are based on African folk tales 
which the slaves told to Joel 
Chandler Harris around the cabin 
doors. Although the people in 
some parts of Africa today are 
quite different from the slaves who 
brought their stories to America, 
they still like to tell stories. They 
not only tell stories, they act the 
stories. 

The children like to play their 
stories. They imagine they are the 
animals. They try to feel, look and 
speak like the animals. 

You have seen the animals in the 
Zoo and in the cireus. Can you 
imagine how they feel? Can you 
make sounds like the lions and 
monkeys? I think you can if you 
try. It will be great fun. Why 
don’t you try making a play from 
the story? Talk like the animals 
and make the movements like the 
animals. I am sure you will enjoy 
i‘story-acting. Let’s have an Ani- 
mal Theatre. 


GERTRUDE ParTHENIA McBrown 


By GeErtTruDE PARTHENIA McBRown 


Why Crocodile Sleeps 
With His Mouth Open 


Cathy,’’ said Allen, 


turning the pages of his 

African Story Picture 
Book, ‘‘these carved stools, spoons 
and bowls are like those we saw at 
the museum.”’ 

**Yes.’’ said Cathy, pointing to 
the beautifully designed baskets on 
the opposite page, ‘‘and look at 
these. Mother said many of the 
baskets and mats are made by chil- 
dren. Didn’t you, mother?’’ 

‘*Yes, Cathy,’’ replied her moth- 
er, ‘‘African children are taught 
to make many useful things at an 
early age. They are taught by 
their parents, friends and school 
teachers. 


‘‘Africans cannot always buy 
many of the things they need, so 
they, like their fathers and moth- 
ers of long ago, continue to create 
many beautiful, useful articles. 
Even when they are able to buy 
things, they often prefer making 
many .of them with their own 
hands. 

You remember the handsomely 
carved tables, drums, masks and 
the ivory heads we saw at the Afri- 
ean exhibition 

‘*Mother, look at this mask,”’ 
said Allen. 

‘‘That,’’ said his mother, ‘‘is a 
festival mask. There are many 
kinds of festival masks. Look on 
the next page. The children are 
playing games with sticks and ber- 
ries. Some African children have 
to make their own toys from things 
around them; the sand, leaves, 
branches, sticks and stones. They 
use stones for marbles. 

‘*My! the sun has almost left the 
sky for his night’s rest. Let’s pre- 
tend that we are having an Afri- 
ean Sunset Story Hour. Let’s im- 
agine we are in a big circle on the 
ground under the palm trees listen- 
ing to the story teller as he drama- 


tizes his stories while he sings and 
dances.’’ 


‘“‘The African Story Teller!” 
said Cathy, clapping her hands. 
‘Mother, you’re the story teller. 
Let’s begin!’’ 

‘*We’re in a circle!’’ said Allen. 
““We are in Africa under the palm 
trees.’’ 

**All right,’’ said their mother, 
‘*would you like to know ‘ Why the 
Crocodile Sleeps With His Mouth 
Open’?”’ 

**Oh,”’ said Allen laughing, ‘‘! 
didn’t know that he did.’’ 

*‘T don’t. either,’’ said Cathy. 
‘‘why does he?’’ 

‘*Shall I begin like a real Afri- 
ean Story Teller?’’ asked their 
mother. 

**Yes,’’ said Cathy, ‘‘begin with 
Crick, Crack!”’ 

‘*Here I come,”’ said their moth- 
er, ‘‘Crick, Crack are you ready ?”’ 

‘““We hear, we hear,’’ answered 
Allen and Cathy, swaying rhyth- 
mically from side to side. 

Their mother leaned forward and 
said, ‘‘This is Why the Crocodile 
Sleeps With His Mouth Open’’: 

**One night when Tortoise was 
looking up at the bright silver 
moon sailing across the sky, he 
heard men and women singing in 
the next village. Then he heard the 
slow, then fast beats on the tom- 
toms. Tortoise could never keep 
still when he heard the drums. He 
began dancing from side to side 
and round and round. He was hav- 
ing such a good time, he decided to 
go where the people were dancing. 

‘* As it happened, he lost his way 
and found himself rambling along 
the bank of the Mefu River. To 
his surprise, he saw Crocodile 
come out of the river, stretch out 
on his back, open his mouth and go 
to sleep. 

‘**Well!’ said Tortoise, ‘why 
did he do that? I wonder why 
Crocodile sleeps with his mouth 
open?’ 
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‘‘Timid little Tortoise looked at 
Crocodile a long time, but he didn’t 
dare to go near him. 

‘‘The next morning his curiosity 
wot the best of him; he jumped out 
of bed and hurried back to the Nefu 
River bank. When he saw Croco- 
dile floating on the river, he shout- 
ed, ‘Why do you sleep with your 
mouth open?’ 

‘Crocodile was offended. He 
elared at Tortoise, and floated 
down the river. 

‘“*T must find out!’ said Tor- 
toise, ‘I must find out why Croco- 
dile sleeps with his mouth open.’ 

“Tortoise walked up and down 
the bank asking each crocodile the 
same question, ‘Why do you sleep 
with your mouth open? Why do 
you sleep with your mouth open?’ 

‘‘Suddenly, one of the crocodiles 
opened his eyes and said angrily, 
‘Why are you pestering us while 
we are trying to take a nap?’ 

‘**T only want to know why you 
sleep with your mouth open,’ said 
Tortoise. 

‘What a question!’ said Croco- 
dile. ‘You are certainly inquisitive. 
Of all creatures, there is none with 
such curiosity as yours. We Croco- 
diles sleep with our mouths open 
because we are thirsty.’ 

«Thirsty !’ exclaimed Tortoise 
in surprise. ‘How ean you be thirs- 
ty when you live in the water?’ 

‘“*Well,’ replied Crocodile, 
‘what if we do live in the water, 
what has that to do with our being 
thirsty? You don’t think we’d 
drink the water in which we live, 
do you?’ 

‘“*Why not?’ asked Tortoise. 

‘**You silly little thing,’ said 
Crocodile, ‘don’t you know that 
we are too particular to drink wa- 
ter that isn’t clean? We’d never 
do that. At night we lie on our 
backs with our mouths open, and 
the gods send down dew for us to 
drink. That’s why we sleep with 
our mouths open.’ 

‘**Oh . .. so that’s why, that’s 
why .. .’ said Tortoise, as he went 
contentedly on his way.’’ 

Allen and Cathy clapped and 
said, ‘‘And so that’s Why Croco- 


dile Sleeps With His Mouth Open. 
He’s too clean to drink dirty water. 
He catches the fresh dew.’”’ 
‘*Mother,’’ said Allen, ‘‘we 
could call that story ‘Why the Dew 


‘Falls.’ 


‘*Well, suppose we do,’’ said his 
mother. 

The next day in school after Al- 
len had listened to his teacher tell 
a health story, he asked, ‘‘May I 
tell story ?’’ 

may,’’ said his teacher,’’ 
and every one looked straight at 
Allen as he clapped his hands and 
said, ‘‘Crick, Crack, are you 
ready ?’’ 

‘We hear, we hear,’ 
the teacher and children. 

Allen stood very straight, looked 
all around and then said, ‘‘Do you 
know ‘Why the Dew Falls at 
Night’?”’ 

‘“*No, no...’’ answered the chil- 
dren. 

Allen walked slowly to the cen- 
ter of the room and asked again, 
‘Why Does the Dew Fall at 
Night? Do you know?’’ 

Again the children answered, 
‘“No, no!”’ 

Allen smiled, looked at Cathy, 
then at the rest of the class and 
told the story of Why Crocodile 
Sleeps With His Mouth Open. 


’ 


answered 


Book Reviews 


Pioneers of Long Ago. By Jes- 
sie Hailstalk Roy and Geneva Cal- 
cier Turner. Thirty-one biographi- 
eal stories of Negro pioneers. 304 
pp. Washington, D. C. Associated 
Publishers. $4.00. 


By 
GERTRUDE PARTHENIA McBrRowN 


’ The child’s avid interest in hero 
stories, coupled with the eagerness 
of many writers and educators to 
introduce outstanding characters 
to young readers, have resulted in 
a steady increase in biographical 
stories in the past fifteen years. 

It is to be regretted, however, 
that reviewers of this especially 
fruitful season, with special em- 
phasis upon figures from American 
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History, have overlooked because 
of the misleading date (1951), the 
recently published book, Pioneers 
of Long Ago by Jessie Roy and 
Geneva Turner. The unavoidable 
delay in the publication of these 
stories because of the sudden death 
of Dr. Carter G. Woodson, Editor 
of the Associated Publishers and 
Founder and Director of the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, places Pioneers 
of Long Ago on the 1952 readers’ 
shelf, and makes it worthy of rec- 
ognition among new _ biographies 
for young readers. 

Pioneers of Long Ago is rightly 
dedicated ‘‘To All Americans, 
Young and Old,’’ for, although the 


stories are essentially for young 


readers, they offer a wealth of fac- 
tual information and delightful 
fictional reading for adults as well. 

Through their long experience 
in teaching and writing for chil- 
dren, the two gifted authors have 
skillfully created fascinating sto- 
ries around the lives of thirty-one 
men and women whose deeds have 
become a part of The Great Ameri- 
can Heritage. 

In Pioneers of Long Ago, the au- 
thors have followed much the same 
style and general technique in ap- 
pealing to the interest of children 
as they did in Word Pictures of 
the Great, their first book-form con- 
tribution to the neglected field of 
biographical material on the Ne- 
gro. This second book, with its 
tropical, western, and other un- 
usual settings, and its colorful nar- 
rative passages, has crowned the 
authors with fresh laurels in the 
field of research as well as in the 
art of convincing story telling. 

In stressing the significance of 
Pioneers of Long Ago, Dr. Carter 
G. Woodson says in the introduc- 
tion: 

‘The use of biographical ma- 
terial bearing on the Negro has 
been neglected for two reasons. 
In the first place, very little 
thought has been given to the 
study of the Negro in most of 
our schools. The Negro is still a 
negligible factor in the thought 
of most of the citizens of this and 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Three Cadenced 
Poems 


By Weston McDANIEL 
New York City 


SHOULDERED BY THE WIND: 


JOHN Brown 


Born into an age of men 

With their wives longing, 

Weeping for children sold down 
rivers of grief, 

He was a man of thunder, 

Hewn by lightning, 

Carved by storm. 

Born into an age of men 

With their wives sobbing, 

Shedding tears heavy as hammers 

Striking the hours slowly, 

He was a man with a cry 

Nailed to every ear, 

A man with fever upon his breath, 

Panic upon his tongue, 

A man roving with a dream 

Like a banner of fire 

Shouldered by the wind. 


DREAMS OF FREEDOM: 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Stooped from the weight of night 

Bearing heavily upon his shoulders, 

The Tall One frames prayers of 
hope 

For men with words chained to 
their tongues, 

Thoughts locked, still, 

Within their minds. 

Blanched from the pinch of time 

Wrinkling deeply upon his face, 

He sings of unity ... love... 

Shouts dreams of freedom 

Loudly as thunder crashing 

Through windows of silence, 

Doors of darkness, 

The Lean One, Gaunt One, 

Tall as the elm, casting a cool 
shadow 

Across backs lashed by the white 
man’s whip, 

Throats chewed 

By the madman’s rope... . 

Against winds of prejudice, 

Gales of hate, 

He stands solidly, 

The Tall One, 

The Sad One with a heart 

Beating, beating, 

Beyond the tomb. 


UNARMED AGAINST THE 
FOE: GARRISON 


Through years mired as an ox-cart 

On the backroads of humanity, 

His was a voice pleading for the 
slaves, 

Dark children of fate, 

Helpless as birds with their wings 
clipped, 

Bound to the limits of a cage, 

This man, moving unarmed against 
the foe, 

The fury of hate, 

The blind onslaught of might. 

Through years barren to truth, 

Sterile to love, 

His was a voice thundering inces- 
santly 

Against laws born from the loins of 
the wilderness, 

Laws rooted deeply 

In the bowels of the jungle, 
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A voice that would melt peaks of 
night 

Frozen within the eyes of men al. 
ready festering 

From thorns of madness pressed 
by their own thumbs 

Into their wounds, 

This man, lonely in his thrust 

Against the guilt of men pledged 

To inner-gods of stone, crudely 
carved, 

Of men whipping their black broth- 
ers 

Down to the market place 

To barter their flesh, 

Their blood 

Upon the block... . 


Through years weighted by hearts 


Hewn from quarries of cruelty, 
His was a song, 

An impassioned song of liberation 
Soaring high 

Above the octaves of his breath. 


Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 15) 


other nations. Here and there 
are reported places which have 
become aware of the necessity 
for teaching the Negro out of his 
own background; but the atti- 
tude is not yet general even 
among the Negroes themselves. 

‘‘The other reason for the neg- 
lect of such biography is the 
lack of literature useful for pre- 
senting the narrative dealing 
with the struggle of the Negro 
upward, Until the present dec- 
ade, such biographical works 
have been generally wanting... 

‘“‘The authors of Pioneers of 
Long Ago... have given to the 
publie a new book out of the neg- 


lected past of the Negro in the 

Western Hemisphere.’’ 

Aside from the charming and ex- 
citing stories of Estevanico who 
discovered the Seven Cities of the 
Zuni Indians in New Mexico; of 
‘‘The Hero of Negro Mountain’’; 
of Paul Cuffe, Patriot, Navigator, 
Educator, and Philanthropist; of 
Leidesdorfft’s pioneering in Cali- 
fornia; of the dynamic First Set- 
tler of Chicago; of George Bush 
‘“‘Trailing Westward; of Harriet 
Tubman; Crispus Attucks, and 
others, there is a_ well-planned 
study outline at the end of each 
story, and an extensive glossary 
at the end of the book. 

Again Lois Jones has contributed 
illustrations which are as artistic 
and revealing as the authors’ sto- 
ries. 


Send Materials for the 
Negro History Bulletin to 
ALBERT N. D. BROOKS 


1538 Ninth Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 


THE NEGRO 
IN BRAZIL 


By Arthur Ramos 
Price $4.25 


ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS 
1538 Sth St., N.W., Wash., D. 6. 
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A Group of Poems 


By NerissaA LoNG MILTON 
Washington, D.C. 


MY FAIRY TALE CANDY 
HOUSE 

By a highway in Virginia 

Just round the Southwest bend, 

Where the road winds unexpect- 
edly 

Qut to the rainbow’s end, 

There’s a knoll above a valley, 

With a woody drop around, 

Where my candy house lies nestled 

All snugly to the ground. 

It is blue and green and yellow 

And pink and red and white, 

With baleonies made like fairy tale 
homes, 


s \nd gables and towers so bright. 


\ blue moon rests on a spire-like 
peak, 

With stars for company, _ 

It’s the sweetest and dearest little 
home 

That you will ever see. 

Here Hanse} and Gretel might have 
wandered 

Right out of my fairy book, 

And Maid Mariam and the fairy 
queen 

Could have come to have a look. 

If you come to the hills of Virginia 

Just round the Southwest bend, 

I'll show you my fairy tale candy 

house 

There at the rainbow’s end. 


LEAF BLANKETS 


Do you know why the leaves, the 
lovely green leaves 

Dress in colors so gay in the fall, 

In red. gold and yellow, with or- 
ange-tinted yellow, 

And purple and rose through them 
all? 


s They were touched by an artist, 


Mother Nature’s artist, 
Who dipped his brush in the sun, 
He smiled as he gazed at, and long 
did he gaze at 
The wonderful work he had done. 
He then told the leaflets, the rain- 
bow-hued leaflets 
To list well to the words he said, 
That winter was nearing, so close 
was it nearing, 
The seedlets must be put to bed. 
He told them to make blankets, 
bright, snuggly blankets, 


And softly and gently come down, 

And cover the seedlets, the small 
baby seedlets 

In their beds deep and dark in the 
ground. 


WHEN HALLOWEEN TIME 
COMES ROUND 


When Halloween time rolls around 

It is a ghostly sight, 

And the wind howls whoo, and the 
owl says who 

All through the long dark night. 

And the witches come from their 
hiding, 

And ride their brooms through the 
air, 

And jack o’ lanterns prance, and 
will 0’ wisps dance, 

And beckon from everywhere. 

And if you go out to the marshes, 

And if you are not very good, 

They’ll lead you away, and keep 
you for aye, 

You can’t return if you would. 

And werewolves roam through the 
forests, 

And ghosts rise up from the 
ground, 

Without any noise, they look for 
bad girls and boys 

As they float through the fog all 
around. 

When Halloween time rolls around 

It is a ghostly sight, 

And the wind howls whoo, and the 
owl says who 

All through the long dark night. 


THE TRICKY, TRICKY WIND 


The wind is a reckless fellow, in- 
deed, 

A vagabond, he roams o’er hills 
and mead, 

With his bag of tricks he is full 
of wiles, 

Charming, disarming, 
his guiles. 

The wind is a boastful fellow, in 
truth, 

Almost as boastful, the thoughts of 
youth, 

He thinks he is master of Nature’s 

upstairs, 

This staggering, swaggering man of 
affairs. 

The wind is a playful fellow, I 
know, 

Causing the trees and the crops to 
bow low, 


alarming, 
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Carrying the kites of the boys way 
up high, 

Making grotesque the shapes of 
clothes out to dry. 

He will swoop up the leaves you’ve 
raked so neat, 

And scatter them all around your 
feet, 

He’ll sweep the streets clean, to 
your surprise, 

Then sprinkle the dust right in 
your eyes. 

(Continued on page 18) 


Little Girl 


(Continued from page 12) 


bring you at least one story each 
month about a real personage it is 
good for you to know, 

Now that school is open again, 
maybe you can write a story about 
some Negro you know of who has 
done something worth remember- 
ing. I’m sure your English teacher 
will be glad to help you with such 
an exercise in composition ; I know 
that we should be glad to print a 
good story sent in to us by you; 
provided, of course, the people you 
write about are real, although they 
may be dead or alive, and have 
done something worthwhile or un- 
usual or both. 

Last month, for example, we 
told you about one of the few Ne- 
gro cowboys. Maybe you know an- 
other one and ean tell us about him 
in a short story. This month’s story 
is about the beloved mother of one 
of our most famous poets. Al- 
though she did not write poems, 
she had the soul of a poet. Only 
the circumstances of her birth 
stopped her from becoming famous 
as a writer, perhaps. At any rate, 
she was an interesting person in 
her own right and deserves to be 
remembered always. ) 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, 
PUBLISHERS— 

ADVERTISE IN THE 

NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN 


SEE RATE SCHEDULE 
ON PAGE 23 
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The wind is a tricky fellow, my 
dear, 

He has a bag full but have no fear, 

He romps through the land from 
winter through fall, 

Flurrying, hurrying, scurrying all. 


THE GOLDEN, GOLDEN LADY 


The golden, golden lady 

Wears a rainbow in her hair, 

She floats through the sky at eve- 
ning, 

All lovely and shining and fair. 

The, golden, golden lady 

Calls the baby stars at night, 

They blink and blink their sleepy 
eyes, 

And fill the world with lamps of 
light. 

The golden, golden lady 

At dawn tucks the stars in bed 

With fleeey, downy clouds for 
quilts, 

Then she kisses each baby head. 

The golden. golden lady 

Wears a rainbow in her hair, 

She floats through the sky at eve- 
ning, 

All lovely and shining and fair. 


ENGLAND AND LONDON 
TOWN 


I have read about England and 
London town, 

And the crags and the fens and the 
moors, 

And the fog creeping down so thick 
you could cut, 

Yes the fog creeping down so thick 
you could cut, 

And the wide, wide, wild out of 
doors. 

O I’d love to see England and 
London town 

In the springtime when blossoms 
are fair, 

And the gardens of Kew fresh at 
lilac time, 

Yes the gardens of Kew fresh at 
lilac time, 

And the soft, soft. sweet balmy air. 

I have dreamed long of England 
and London town, 

Of the Bridge and the Thames and 
the Tower, 

Of the place where they buried the 
bard of Avon, 

Yes the place where they buried the 
bard of Avon, 


And Big Ben which strikes hour 
by hour. 

Some day I’ll go to England and 
London town, 

To the crags and the fens and the 
MOOTSp. 

And the fog creeping down so thick 
you could cut, 

Yes the fog creeping down so thick 
you could cut, 

And the wide, wide, wild out of 
doors. 


SONG FOR OCTOBER 


October is a gypsy fair, 
Shining jewels in her hair, 
Topaz, rubies, sapphires, pearls 
October is a wanton girl. 
October trees are on parade, 
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Gayer than a masquerade, 

Yellow, purple, crimson, rolled 

From October’s tossed and molten 
gold. 

October flowers are gypsy dressed, 

By the sun and rain caressed, 

Zinnias, marigolds, asters, mums, 

Dancing to the singing drums 

Of the wilful autumn breeze, 

Laughing, singing through the 
trees, 

Little flowers, winter’s near, 

Come with me and have no fear. 

October nights are soft and deep, 

And the candles of heaven blink 
and leap, 

And the moon combs her tresses of 
silvery beams, 

And small dark heads are lost in 
dreams. 


The Negro in the Olympic Games 


(Continued from page 2) 


Jamaica, B.W.I.: 
(Rhoden and McKenley 
developed in U.S.A.) 


George Rhoden _________ 400 Meters First *45.9 secs. 10 
Relay Team (Rhoden, 1600 Meters First *3:03.9 secs. 10 
Lester Laing, Arthur 
Wint and McKenley)_ 
Herb McKenley —.—_._. 100 Meters Second 10.5 secs. 5 
Herb McKenley —_._____- 400 Meters Second 5 
800 Meters Second 5 
Brazil: 
Hop, Step, Jump First *52 Ft., 6.3 in. 10 


Point Cdntributions by Negroes in Olympic Games: 


Exclusive Negro Contribution... 173 
Jamaica, B.W.I. 35 
Brazil 10 
Contribution as part of U.S.A. relay 
Total to which Negroes contributed__._______________.. 198 
Symbols: * New Olympic Record 
** Equals Olympic Record 
NOTES: GOLD MEDAL WINNERS, US.A. —————-—__—+—_____— 15 


Stanfield (2), Dillard (2), Whitfield, Biffle, Faggs, Hardy, 
Brooks, Lee, and Sanders. 


Jones, Davis, 
SILVER MEDALS, U.S.A 


Gourdine, Miller, WhitSeld, Matson, Campbell, and Bradford 


BRONZE MEDALS, U.S.A. 


Gathers and Matson 


Total U.S.A. Negro Medal 23 
GOLD MEDALS, JAMAICA, 
Rhoden (2), Laing, Wint, and McKenley 
3 
McKenley (2), Wint 
GOLD MEDAL, BRAZIL 1 
A. F. Da Silva 
Total Negro Gold Medal Winners 21 
Winning Silver 9 
Bronze Medal Winners 2 
Total Number Medals Won by Negroes 32 
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Negro Aviator First 
to Land Aircraft on 
Turks Island in 
Bahama Group 


Port-au-Prince, Haiti 


Capt. James O. Plinton, flying 
his own private plane, a Vultee 
Valiant from Port -au- Prince, 
Haiti, made a foreed landing on a 
salt strip, Grand Turks Island, one 
of the smaller of the Bahama Is- 
lands, on March 12, 1947, to be- 
come the first person to ever land 
an aireraft there. 

Turks and Caicos Islands are 
known as the salt islands, and in 
1947 did not have an airfield. Capt. 
Plinton cireled the island looking 
for a safe place to land and, with CAPT. PLINTON 
his gas running low, picked out a = James O. Plinton was born in 
wide salt-strip road on which he, Westfield, New Jersey, the son of 
with great skill, landed his plane. James O. and Mary E. Plinton. He 


AND Caicon 


Cc Orrick, 
Geano Tura, 12th March, 
CERTIFICATE OF LANDING 


This is to certify thet Vultee Valiant No. 574 
piloted by Captain James Plinton, with 

M, Maurice De Young III and Mr. Frank Jones, 
landed at Grand Turk, Turks and Caicos Islands, 
on March 12th, 1947. This was the first land 
plane ever to land at Grand Turk, 


Commissioner, 
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is a 1935 graduate of Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Pa., and learned flying in 
1940-41 at Newark University. He 
was a flying instructor at Tuskegee 
during World War II where he 
helped train the 99th all-Negro air 
squadron. 

In 1946 the Haitian government 
engaged his services to train pilots 
and organize the Haitian National 
Airlines. Finishing this assign- 
ment, Plinton remained in Haiti 
where he operates the Haitian- 
American Dry Cleaners, the only 
modern steam cleaning plant on 
the island, located in Port-au- 
Prince. Recently he organized the 
only modern steam laundry in that 
country. 

Roy Garvin, 
Attorney-at-Law, 
Washington, D. C. 


For the 
Inspirational 
Guidance of 
Negro Youth 
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in 
SPORTS 


By 
DR. E. B. HENDERSON 


Price, $4.00 


On Sale at 
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(Continued from page 24) 


Negroes in the North and Border 
of the United States know that. 
These colored men are numerous 
enough to hold the balance of pow- 
er between the Dutch and the Eng- 
lish elements of the white popula- 
tion. So far, they have been voting 
for the English controlled United 
Party and against the Dutch Na- 
tionalist Party led by Dr. Malan. 
The datter party wishes to dis- 
franchise them, accordingly, for 
much the same reasons that the 
Democratic Party in the South and 
Border States formerly tried to 
eliminate the Negro voters from 
politics, in our country. 

This brings us to the crux of the 
present situation. We have a mi- 
nority of English speaking white 
people who see the Dutch Nation- 
alists trying to disfranchise the col- 
ored voters, so that the followers of 
Malan will have a clear majority of 
the European voters and thus con- 
trol the country. The English do 
not know how the Dutch would then 
treat them, after getting this pow- 
er. They would probably not wait 
long to set up Afrikaans or South 
African Dutch, as the official lan- 
guage of the Dominion. Next on 
the agenda would probably be se- 
cession from the British Empire, 
followed by proclamation of a 
South African Republic under 
Dutch control. The English speak- 
ing white people then would be a 
subject minority, rather than equal 
partners in the ruling oligarchy of 
Europeans, as they are now. 

Expropriation of British inter- 
ests in the Transvaal gold mines 
might follow. The implications for 
all English speaking countries are 
terrifying. That is not all. Con- 
quest of other parts of Africa 
would be attempted by the new 
Dutch Republic founded on Nazi 
ideals. The annexation of South- 
ern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland, Kenya, Tanganyika 
and Uganda might be tried. The 
idea is to build up a huge African 
slave empire dominated by a mil- 
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lion or more Dutch South Africans. 
Surely Malan has his engine and is 
on the way to the Moon with it. 
So we see why the United Party, 
made up mainly of British South 
Africans, is trying to stand by the 
colored voters and keep them from 
being disfranchised by the Dutch 
Nationalists. That is what under- 
lies the present constitutional crisis. 
It is ostensibly a struggle between 
the Parliament and the Appellate 
Division of the South African Su- 
preme Court. Really, however, it 
is a matter of self-preservation. 
The English and a civilized Dutch 
minority realize that unless they 
stand by the colored voters, they 
may shortly become an oppressed 
minority. Incidentally, most of the 
judges who recently upheld the 
right of colored men to vote were 
of Dutch origin. Some of them were 
put on the bench by Malan. These 
men, being no longer dependent on 
Dutch Nationalist votes, were able 
to follow the dictates of their con- 
science and they, accordingly, have 
made an effort to uphold what is 
left of civilization in South Africa. 
Still, it is only natural to ask 
how this has happened. Why is it 
that half a century after Great 
Britain conquered the two Dutch 
Republies in South Africa, recaleci- 
trant Boers are pushing the Eng- 
lish speaking people to the wall? 
It is really an amazing change. At 
the turn of the last century, victo- 
ries by Kitchener in the northern 
and the southern ends of the Afri- 
can Continent seemed to have firm- 
ly established British supremacy 
for a long time to come. Now, Eng- 
land is having trouble at both ends. 
As a matter of fact, British posses- 
sions from the Cape to Cairo are 
being threatened. In South Africa 
Dutchmen are seeking revenge for 
their subjugation in the Boer War. 
The question is not hard to an- 
swer. England has come to this 
sad state of affairs in South Africa, 
because she did not use her victory 
in a sensible manner. For five dec- 
ades, the British have catered to the 
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bias of the people they fought 
against. For fifty years, the Eng- 
lish people in South Africa and 
the British Imperial Government 
have systematically yielded point 
after point to the fanatical racial 
and color prejudice of the Dutch- 
men, whom they defeated on the 
field of battle. 

It may sound surprising that 
Great Britain was fighting against 
color prejudice, in the Boer War. 
Yet it is true. We know, of course, 
that the Boer War was fought by 
Great Britain primarily to assure 
control of the Transvaal Gold 
Mines. Yet, this is not the whole 
story. Although a section of the 
Liberal Party sympathized with the 
tiny Boer Republics, which were 
being conquered in the interest of 
the mine owners, most Englishmen 
thought that conquest of the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free State 
by the British Empire meant a 
step forward in civilization. They 
thought that the policy of equal 
rights for all civilized men sup- 
ported by Rhodes in the Cape Col- 
ony would triumph over the ideals 
of white supremacy openly stated 
in the constitutions of the two Boer 
Republics. 

Exactly the opposite has hap- 
pened. The ideals of the Transvaal, 
rather than those of the Cape Col- 
ony have prevailed, in the Union 
of South Africa. It looks as though 
the Boers are about to win the vic- 
tory which they failed to gain on 
the field of battle. 

Searcely had British victory been 
won before the London Govern- 
ment began to go out of its way to 
ingratiate the men it had defeated. 
Liberals who had pretended to op- 
pose the Boer War came into pow- 
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er in 1906. Hardly five years had 
elapsed after the end of war before 
self-government was granted to the 
Transvaal. This seemed right to 
Englishmen, who believed that the 
Boers had been fighting for free- 
dom. The truth, however, was that 
freedom for the Dutch minority in 
the former Boer Republics meant 
freedom to exploit and oppress the 
native majority, within their terri- 
tories. Milner expressed this very 
forcibly, when he said that the 
“English people would spit this 
thing out,’’ if they really under- 
stood it. The British electorate did 
not realize that their government 
was starting out on a policy of 
catering to Dutch South African 
race prejudice. The men who had 
fought against Great Britain were 
being favored at the expense of 
Non-Europeans, who had; always 
been loyal to the British Empire. 

This was just the beginning. In 
1910, Asquith’s Liberal Govern- 
ment set up the Union of South 
Africa. with Generals Luis Botha 
and Jan Christian Smuts at the 
head of it. Both of these men had 
fought against Great Britain a few 
years before. It was as if Jefferson 
Davis and Robert E. Lee had been 
put at the head of the United States 
(Government—say in 1877. To be 
sure the South in this country has 
similarly won by political methods 
much that it failed to gain in the 
Civil War. Still, our nation has 
never gone that far in surrender- 
ing to men who tried to break up 
the Union. Incidentally, the Union 
of South Africa has had four pre- 
miers, all of them Dutchmen. 
Botha, Smuts and Hertzog all 
fought against Great Britain in 
the Boer War. Malan doubtless 
would have, if he had not been ‘‘a 
man of God.’’ 

On the other hand, natives and 
colored people were pushed aside, 
from the time that the new ‘‘self- 
governing’’ British Dominion was 
formed. The Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State came into the 
new Union, with universal white 
manhood suffrage. No Non-Euro- 
peans were to be allowed to vote 
under any circumstances. The 
Boers were allowed to treat natives 


just as they had when they en- 
joyed complete independence. In 
the Engilsh speaking province of 
Natal, Non-Europeans with special 
qualifications were eligible to suf- 
frage. The author cannot say 
whether any natives or Indians 
there ever actually voted. 

In the Cape Colony, things were 
not quite that bad at the beginning 
of the Union. Under the Constitu- 
tion of 1910, a large part of the 
colored population and a few thou- 
sand natives retained the right to 
vote, which they had enjoyed un- 
der the Rhodes regime. This mixed 
population of European, Hotten- 
tot, Malay, and Negro origin con- 
tinued to live in a status somewhat 
above that of the Natives and Asi- 
atics in the South African Union. 
Still, they have always been in a 
status distinctly inferior to that of 
the Europeans; and they have 
steadily lost ground, from the for- 
mation of the South African Union 
more than forty years ago. 

The English people, who had tra- 
ditionally been more friendly to 
this group than had the Dutch, be- 
gan to sidestep the half-castes. 
White solidarily had come. The 
hand of fellowship was extended to 
Botha and Smuts. Although they 
had fought against Britain, while 
the Cape Colored people had been 
loyal to the Empire, these Dutch 
leaders were white men; and that 
was what now counted. There is 
no other way to explain this rap- 
prochement. Many historians have 
tried to read enlightened states- 
manship into the formation of the 
Union of South Africa. England 
has been acclaimed for her mag- 
nanimity in dealing with the con- 
quered Boers. It is all rationaliza- 
tion of the color prejudice, which 
was then increasing throughout the 
English speaking world. The self- 
interest of Great Britain lay in the 
opposite direction. 

If the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State had been made crown 
colonies, under the laws and insti- 
tutions then prevailing in the Cape 
Colony, English control in South 
Africa would now probably be se- 
cure. Instead of that, former ene- 
mies have been taken into partner- 
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ship, because they have white skins ; 
and these enemies are threatening 
to subjugate the English speaking 
element in South Africa and per- 
haps in much of the rest of the 
African Continent. 

The first setback for the half- 
castes was the provision in the 
South African Constitution that a 
member of the Union Parliament 
must be a British subject of Euro- 
pean descent. Colored men had not 
been definitely barred from the 
Cape Provincial Parliament. Many 
English and some Dutch South 
Africans regarded this as an ab- 
ject surrender to the racial bar- 
barism of the Transvaal. Writing 
such racial discrimination into the 
constitution of a so-called self-gov- 
erning British Dominion was truly 
disgraceful. 

Since that time, the Dutch Na- 
tionalists have steadily whittled 
away the rights and privileges of 
the colored group, with the inevit- 
able result of weakening the po- 
tential strength of the English 
speaking white element. In the 
thirties of this century, Prime Min- 
ister Hertzog virtually disfran- 
chised the few thousand native 
voters of the Cape Colony, by put- 
ting them on a separate roll, as 
Dr. Malan is now trying to do with 
the colored voters. ‘The English 
South Africans, aided by General 
Smuts and some other Dutchmen, 
opposed this. Still they did not op- 
pose it vigorously. The truth is 
that the English had become im- 
bued with the racial prejudices of 
the Dutch to such an extent, that 
they did not feel like fighting Eu- 
opeans in the interest of Non-Eu- 
ropeans. They did so only half- 
heartedly, even when it would have 
been to their interest to struggle 
to the last ditch. 

The next reduction in the politi- 
eal strength of the mixed group 
came with the introduction of wom- 
an suffrage into the Union of South 
Africa. By a peculiar political 
swindle, white women were en- 
franchised, while colored women 
were without the vote. This, of 
course, had the practical effect of 
cutting the political strength of the 
half-caste group approximately in 
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half. Smuts and his English politi- 
eal allies realized this; but the same 
old thing happened. Although they 
realized that undermining the po- 
sition of the colored group might 
eventually ruin them, the growing 
racial prejudice of their followers 
made it difficult for them to put up 
a real fight against the growing 
strength of the recalcitrant Boers 
in the Nationalist Party. 


There is an interesting sideline 
in this. For the last fifty years, 
the Dutch population has increased 
faster than the English speaking 
element. Formerly, the two white 
races were about equal numerical- 
ly. Now the Dutch element is some- 
what more numerous, as we point- 
ed out in the beginning of this 
paper. The increase of the rural 
element among the Dutch has been 
phenomenal. The English have 
been more of a middle class urban 
element of the type that usually 
do not have such large families. 

All of this should have made the 
English stand against the elimina- 
tion of the half-castes from political 
life. As they were becoming a mi- 
nority, they needed more support 
against the growing Dutch major- 
ity. The truth, however, is that 
the prejudice, which they were ab- 
sorbing from the Dutch, kept them 
from standing by a non-white ele- 
ment against a white group, even 
in their own interest. 

During the four years that Mal- 
an’s Dutch Nationalist Government 
has been in power, many things 
have been done to oppress all the 
Non-European groups. The thing 
that is now interesting the whole 
world is the attempted disfran- 
chisement of about fifty thousand 
colored voters in the Cape Colony, 
by the subterfuge of putting them 
on a separate roll, as was done with 
the native voters nearly two dec- 
ades ago, The Nationalist con- 
trolled Parliament passed such a 
disfranchising act by a bare ma- 
jority. The Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court at Blemfontein 
declared this unconstitutional, on 
the ground that this would require 
two-thirds vote of Parliament — 
not a mere majority. 


The underlying trouble, how- 
ever, is that English South Afri- 
cans now see what is ahead. With 
an electorate composed only of Eu- 
ropeans, the English would be a 
distinct minority of the South 
African voters. Certainly a dis- 
mal road lies before them. Seces- 
sion of the Union from the British 
Empire is just on the horizon. As 
we have pointed out, establishment 
of Afrikaans as the official lan- 
guage of the Dutch Republic might 
not be too far off. Eventual con- 
quest of British possessions in East 
Africa might come. 


This is a deadly serious thing 
for all African Natives, as well as 
for the whole English speaking 
world. To tell the plain truth, 
England intends to feed her sur- 
plus population, in the future, to 
a great extent, from the products 
of her African Empire. It is prob- 
lematical how long she ean get 
much out of the Far East. She has 
already lost much there. As her 
thinly populated dominions fill up, 
there willbe less surplus left from 
them to feed the mother country. 
There is clearly a limit to what the 
United States can continue to do 
to support Great Britain. Clearly 
she cannot afford to lose her Afri- 
can Empire. Nevertheless, she runs 
the risk.of losing it, unless she acts 
swiftly to reverse her policy of the 
last fifty years. 

All of this has followed from that 
policy as inevitably as night fol- 
lows day. By appeasing her de- 
feated enemies and catering to the 
racial prejudices of the unrecon- 
structed Boers, Great Britain has 
fostered the very thing that is 
threatening to drive her out of 
Africa and thus endanger the po- 
sition of English speaking people 
throughout the world. This is 
Nemesis, if such a thing ever did 
exist. The British Imperial Gov- 
ernment may have dug its own 
grave, by its foolhardy policy in 
South Africa. 


Still, it may not be too late to 
save the situation. There are ways 
in which the British Government 
may support the Torch Commando, 
which is fighting Malan. To be 
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sure, the Union of South Africa, 
under the Statute of Westminster 
is supposed to be sovereign and in. 
dependent. There are, neverthe. 
less, ways in which the English 
speaking world can put the bit on 
Malan. Surely, England must un- 
stand that she cannot keep on com. 
ing to us for additional handouts, 
as she loses the empire on which 
she lives. Incidentally ‘a South 
African mission is coming here to 
get a loan of nearly twenty million 
dollars from the Export Import 
Bank. It is very questionable. 
whether the English speaking pow- 
ers should continue to put money 
in the hands of men who are trying 
to undermine their world position. 


History Research 


(Continued from page 11) 


son bearing his name. In conversa- 
tion it developed that the other 
soldier’s grandfather was named 
Andrew, the name of the baby giv- 
en away during the trip, many 
years ago. Was this the same per- 
son? No one knows, for nothing 
definite can be determined. How- 
ever, there is a possibility that the 
family, long separated, has been 
united again.’’ 


Hyacinto Hawkins, 8B6 
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NEMESIS IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


is making the headlines today. This so- 
called self-governing dominion of the Brit- 
ish Empire, with approximately one half of one 
percent of the world’s population, is attracting at- 
tention out of all proportion to the influence it has 
exerted in world affairs. Yet, people realize that 
events occurring in this end of the African Conti- 
nent are of vital concern to the whole world. These 
events, along with the economic, social, and bio- 
logical factors influencing them, are not thor- 
oughly understood by all the people who are in- 
terested in them. The press of the world is print- 
ing a vast number of facts about the racial situa- 
tion there, which has come to a head under the 


present Dutch Nationalist Government headed by 
Prime Minister Daniel Malan. 


To appraise this situation objectively, it is neces- 
sary not only to grasp the essential facts, but to 
know the historical background for the last half- 
century. If, therefore, the most important ele- 
ments in this witches’ cauldron are made clear, 
and it is explained how they have become mixed 
we can conclude that the present tragic mess is 
the inevitable result of British imperial policy, 
since the conclusion of the Boer War. It will be 
evident that the precarious position of English 
speaking white South Africans has come almost 
as a retribution for surrender by Great Britain to 
the spirit of racial hatred, which threatens to set 
the whole continent of Africa on fire. 


(V's nating the Union of South Africa 


The most important thing to understand is the 
racial composition of the population of the Union 
of South Africa. First, there is a white popula- 
tion of slightly more than two and a half million. 
These are roughly divided between Dutch and Eng- 
lish speaking people. The former are the more 
numerous. They number somewhere between one 
and a quarter million and one and a half million. 
They, consequently, make up more than half of 
the European population of the dominion. The 
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people of British descent aggregate slightly more 
than a million. In addition to these are smaller 
European elements. The number of Jews is not 
known. They, however, with emigrants from vati- 
ous European countries, number more than a hun- 
dred thousand. Most of these minor European 
elements are closer to the English than to the 
Dutch. On the other hand, recent German and 
Dutch arrivals, as well as the Germans in recently 
annexed German Southwest Africa, have lined up 
with the Dutch Nationalists under Malan. The 
English speaking white element is now a minority 
of the European population. All white people, 
incidentally, enjoy full civil rights, including prac- 
tically universal exercise of the suffrage. 


Of the Non-Europeans the Native Africans of 
Bantu race are the most numerous. They number 
perhaps more than eight millions and thus con- 
stitute the vast majority of the population of the 
country. At present, they are practically without 
civil rights, as we understand that term. Very 
little better off than they are about three hundred 
thousand East Indians. They are mostly descend- 
ed from imported Hindu laborers and enjoy very 
little more exercise of civil rights than the native 
Africans. 


In addition to these there are about a million 
people of mixed racial origin known as colored. 
The background and composition of this element 
are too complicated a matter to discuss in a short 
paper. These people have hitherto occupied a 
more favored status than the native Bantus or 
descendants of East Indian immigrants. For one 
thing, about fifty thousand of them have voted 
in the Cape Colony. The entire electorate of the 
Union of South Africa comprises somewhat more 
than a million men and women. In other words, 
colored men are somewhat less than five percent 
of the voting population of the Union. That 
proportion of votes, however, can be important. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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